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One was Mr. Van Buren, of New York, and the other was Mr. Berrien, of Georgia. A word about the several members of the Cabinet may not be out of place. Mr, Ingham, holding the second place in the Cabinet, that of Secretary of the Treasury, belonged to a Pennsylvania Quaker family, an industrious, thriving people, but at no time and no place in his life did he distinguish himself as a great man. Mr. Eaton was a North Carolinian by birth; came to Tennessee with his mother and sisters at an early day, settled at Franklin, studied law, and soon distinguished himself as a lawyer. He was a scholarly man with rare gifts as a public speaker, a man of fine habits and quite popular, as shown by his election to the United States Senate when he was a young man. John Branch was a man of education, highly respected, talented, of fine presence and high social position. He had been Governor of his State and in the United States Senate.
It would not do in writing the life of Jackson to leave out what the old men of his country, and especially the active politicians, remember as General Jackson's "Kitchen Cabinet." This was an epithet and used as a stigma by Jackson's enemies, and grew out of the fact that his enemies at an early day assumed, just as Mr. Parton does in his life of Jackson, that there were always about him a few men who could control him. General Jackson's enemies, by way of derision, always said that his "Kitchen Cabinet," and not his constitutional advisers, controlled him, and it was sometimes intimated that he had selected men that were not strong, intending that they should be only clerks and not advisers. This is far from being true. All his Cabinet were highly respected, and most of them had held important positions, either as Governors or Senators; but this charge was so completely refuted by the appointment of his second Cabinet, after the dissolution of his first, that the charge was perhaps never renewed.t, men of great intellect, who made their mark on the country.advised, my dear sir, when informed 'that Mrs. Jackson, while in Washington, did not fear to put the seal of reprobation on such a character as Mrs. Eaton.' Mrs. Jackson, to the last moment of her life, be-ends and acquaintances, she agreedcountry, are its real support and arc en-
